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I’ve Shed My Tears 
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biography of a European-educated Indian. 
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The work of American Quakers in the rehabilitation of Finland. 
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A novel about the widowed Mrs. Kraemer, her children and stepchildren, 
and the German-American home that she held together. 
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Miss Rothrock Presented her Presidential Address in 


San Francisco on June 30 


On Some Library Questions 
of Our Time 


Mary U. Rornrock? 


RECEDENT dictates that a presiden- 

tial address should begin with a 
reference to one’s distinguished 
predecessors. It is to be observed that when 
one becomes a predecessor he likewise tends 
to become distinguished; it is incumbents 
and successors who give us most of the 
trouble. One of my distinguished predeces- 
sors commented some years ago that there 
is nobody deader than an ex-President of 
A.L.A. But the experience while it lasts 
is a strenuous adventure in adult educa- 
tion, immensely rewarding to the incum- 
bent. And, as the current incumbent, I 
welcome this first opportunity to express 
my enduring appreciation and sense of 
obligation to you who represent the body 
of A.L.A. membership for affording me 
this privilege of association with you in the 
varied and far-flung work of our profession. 
In the twenty-two months which have 
passed since V-J Day it has become in- 
creasingly clear that the United States is 
destined to exercise a major role in world 
affairs and that we shall never return to the 
prewar life which in retrospect seems to 
have been relatively understandable, simple, 
and secure. For citizens of a democracy 
this means that they must become informed 
about many matters concerning which they 
may formerly have felt they could afford to 
be ignorant. And it means that those who 


-_-_—___.. 


7A note about Miss Rothrock appeared on page 227 
of the July 1946 issue of the Bulletin. 


administer the institutions of democracy, 
such as libraries, have the obligation of 
adapting these institutions to the new needs 
resulting from the nation’s changing status. 

Something of this was in the minds of 
the Executive Board members last October 
when they chose as the theme for this con- 
ference a phrase from the editorial page of 
a recent number of the Saturday Review 
of Literature: 

What the country needs today is a mora- 
torium on its normal activity, habits, and 
general routine; which is to say, a moratorium 
on trivia in order to acquire a basic literacy 
on the questions of our time.” 

The general sessions after this evening, 
and divisional programs also, have been de- 
signed with this theme in mind. And, un- 
der the same directive, I shall now try to 
express to you some views about a few of 
our urgent current responsibilities. 

First, now and henceforth the develop- 
ment of libraries all over the world is a 
matter of greatly increased importance to 
us. 

If the war taught us anything, it taught 
us that what happens anywhere in the 
world affects us, and similarly, that what 
we think, what we do, and the way we 
live affects the interests of other nations. 
It is a source of warm gratification to all 
of us of the United States and Canada that 
fellow librarians from some eighteen na- 


2 Saturday Review of Literature 29:14, Sept. 14, 
1946. 
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tions of Latin America, Asia, Africa, and 
Europe are guests at this conference and 
will share with us the Second General Ses- 
sion on Peace through Intercultural Co- 
operation. 

At this point I am tempted to quote ex- 
tensively—it is an occupational disease of 
librarians—from the report of the Commis- 
sion on Freedom of the Press which deals 
with problems of international mass com- 
munication, Peoples Speaking to Peoples.’ 
But, instead, I shall merely mention this 
little book as required reading for librarians’ 
basic literacy and confine my quotation to 
the opening paragraph of the commission’s 
introductory statement: 


Recent improvements in the machinery and 
methods of international communication have 
made possible, for the first time in history, 
direct communication across national bound- 
aries to the masses of the people of the world. 
These mechanical improvements offer at once 
a new hope and a new danger. The choice is 
not between the use or the neglect of these 
new instruments of communication. The in- 
struments exist and will be used in any case. 
The choice is between their full, purposeful, 
and responsible use to enlarge the mutual 
comprehension of peoples, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, their incomplete, undirected, 
and irresponsible use, with the risk of an 
increase in international hatred and suspicion 
as a consequence, 


As to the role of the United States and its 
citizens the commission continues: 


The government and people of the United 
States should recognize the importance of a 
mutual understanding, as between peoples, of 
each other’s true character and purposes and 
should be prepared not only to communicate 
to others a truthful and comprehensive ac- 
count of our own national life and purposes 
but to receive and to circulate in the same 
spirit reciprocal communications with regard 
to other nations and peoples. 


Precisely what this means for us as members 
of A.L.A. with regard to the two-way flow 


’ University of Chicago Press, 1946. 


of information and _ library relationships 
among nations none of us knows; we can be 
sure, however, that the broad extension of 
libraries, popular as well as scholarly, is in- 
dispensable to the full, purposeful, respon- 
sible diffusion of information. How this is 
to be effected is one of the questions upon 
which we librarians must seek a basic 
literacy. 

The recently concluded Assembly of 
Librarians of the Americas, the library pro- 
gram of UNESCO, and the projected meet- 
ing in the United States next year of the 
International Federation of Library Associa- 
tions are only three examples of the rapidity 
with which the international library contacts 
of North America are expanding. 

Projects administered by the A.L.A. In- 
ternational Relations Board in recent years 
afford many others. ‘The work of this office 
has been financed by foundation grants; a 
small staff has directed projects in many 
nations which have involved expenditures of 
foundation and governmental funds totaling 
almost two million dollars. A penetrating 
report on the board and its activities, made 
by Ralph R. Shaw, has just been presented by 
the board to members of the Association as 
a supplement to the 4.L.4. Bulletin (June 
1947). It, too, raises questions for which we 
do not know the answers. For example, how 
is A.L.A. to finance these growing responsi- 
bilities in the international field when 
foundation grants for the International Re- 
lations Board cease eighteen months hence? 
For, standing at a point of time when the 
course of human destiny hinges upon enlarg- 
ing the mutual comprehension of peoples, 
the only direction we can take is forward. 


Affairs at Home 
UT CONCERN for the expansion of li- 
B brary facilities abroad does not imply 
less interest in our own library affairs at 


home. On the contrary, the same forces 
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which have created this increased need for 
the universal free flow of information and 
ideas have simultaneously pointed to larger 
library responsibilities here at home. 

The march of events during the past six 
or eight years has thrown into high relief 
the concept of the library as an instrument 
active in the service of mankind. The 
“handmaiden” idea, that the library is 
primarily a passive conservator of man’s 
cultural heritage, lingers now as little more 
than a vestigial trace from a vanished past. 
Events have placed on today’s libraries, as 
on other institutions concerned with educa- 
tion and enlightenment, a more positive re- 
sponsibility for getting the insides of books 
into the minds of men. Illustrations of 
what I mean may be found in projects con- 
ducted more or less regularly by libraries 
The Third Gen- 


eral Session at this conference, as well as 


all over the country. 


one or more group meetings, will be devoted 
to the subject of atomic energy. It will not 
be about how to select books on atomic 
energy, how to classify them, nor even how 
to circulate them. It will be the sort of 
informative meeting which doctors, law- 
yers, and businessmen, as well as librarians, 
would find interesting. It was planned 
with two objectives: first, to present au- 
thentic information on a subject of vital 
national importance, and, second, to dem- 
onstrate an effective method, not confined 
to books alone, for the diffusion of informa- 
tion. Other subjects, likewise, are impor- 
tant—international relations, for example— 
and lend themselves to similar group treat- 
ment. Incidentally, I suspect that most 
library conferences would be helped, not 
harmed, if at least half of their meeting 
time were given over to such nonlibrary sub- 
jects, and that most of those who attend 
would go home better and more intelligent 
librarians for having given some of their 
time to ideas and the subject content of 


books instead of to the technical processes 
of libraries. 


Accomplishments 


HESE PAST few years have brought 
‘Sie accomplishments from which we 
may take encouragement. For example, 
the collection—primarily from librarians 
themselves—of the Library Development 
Fund which enabled us to establish the Na- 
tional Relations Office suggests that we 
members of A.L.A. may be approaching a 
sufficient degree of maturity that, if Santa 
Claus fails us, we are able to call upon our 
own resources. I shall not try to recount 
all of the benefits which accrue to us 
through the National Relations Office; its 
most familiar task is the continuing work 
for passage of the Library Demonstration 
Bill. But there are many other matters 
upon which, because of its existence, you and 
I have a voice and are able to exert our in- 
fluence in the professional interest. 

Again, another heartening accomplish- 
ment is the series of planning publications 
which began with Post-War Standards for 
Public Libraries and which now includes 
studies of school, college and university, and 
public libraries, has set most useful base lines 
from which to plan future library develop- 
ment. The most recent volume, in particu- 
lar, ‘A National Plan for Public Libraries,” 
produced under the chairmanship of Carle- 
ton B. Joeckel, which is to be published 
shortly, is a stirring presentation of the 
American public library as forward-looking 
librarians think it might be. It is an archi- 
tect’s drawing rather than a blueprint for 
It sets up possibilities and 
ideals; it offers practical, high goals. 


construction. 


Problems 
§ bre ARE some problems, however, 


which overshadow these accomplish- 
ments. Among them, I believe you will 
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agree with me that shortage of professional 
personnel and insufficient recruitment are 
To be specific: 4900 
professional librarians are needed today to 
fill existing vacancies; normal annual re- 


the most crucial. 


placements alone require 1750 library school 
graduates a year, while fewer than 1500 
are produced. We face an annual short- 
age of approximately 3600 recruits. The 
simple facts are that the quality of library 
service already is being seriously diluted 
and that at this moment of critical need 
opportunities for expansion are being lost 
daily for lack of personnel to fill new 
positions. 

Moreover, librarians lose their forward 
when they themselves 
whelmed with work because of staff short- 


drive are over- 
ages and when they see no hope of staffing 
This is our most urgent 
problem at home; in fact, nothing else 
matters greatly until we know what lies 
at the bottom of this recruiting difficulty. 
Meanwhile, however, there are thirty thou- 
sand professional librarians in the United 


new services. 


States; surely we have individual contacts 
with enough desirable potential librarians to 
library 


materially the annual 


This seems to offer the 


increase 
school enrolment. 
best present hope for meeting the crisis. 


The A.L.A. 


OW A FEW comments about A.L.A. 

Perhaps the most reassuring experi- 
ence of the past two years has been the 
opportunity to observe the vitality with 
which A.L.A. lives in the minds of the 
members. ‘This is not to say, however, 
that member-opinion is unanimously fa- 
vorable. If I should try to condense into 
one or two sentences the substance of many 
views about A.L.A. which have come to 
me in conversations and correspondence it 
would be something like this: “I know 


A.L.A. is indispensable and I do not be- 


grudge the membership fee; but it is re- 


mote from me. The interesting work js 
distributed among a few dozen—or a hun- 
dred or so—who are an inner circle; most 
of us have little opportunity to share it.” 

And, broadly speaking, this is true. One 
can have only admiration for the great 
amount and the high quality of the vol- 
untary work which sustains the Associa- 
tion and, through channels provided by 
A.L.A., advances the profession. At the 
same time one cannot fail to recognize that 
A.L.A.’s present organization, its boards 
and committees, divisions and round tables, 
do not provide adequate opportunity for 
any substantial proportion of the member- 
ship to share significantly in the work of 
the Association. Yet such participation is 
a fundamental right of membership. It is 
a matter of simple arithmetic to discern 
that when members of the Council, boards, 
and committees, and officers of divisions 
total only about five hundred individuals, 
they involve only 3 per cent of the member- 
ship, at most. 

The Third Activities Committee brought 
about the reorganization of A.L.A. with 
provision for representing the 
principal subject interests of members, 
such as the Association of College and Ref- 
erence Libraries, Divisions of Cataloging 
and Classification, Hospital Libraries, Li- 
braries for Children and Young People, 
Public Libraries, Library Education, Li- 
brary Extension, and Trustees. This was 
in part an effort to provide opportunities 
for more individuals to engage in the work 
of the Association. It appears, however, 
that still more needs to be done if individ- 
ual members are to have opportunities for 
satisfying and stimulating experience, and 
vis-a-vis if A.L.A. is to profit by this large 
reservoir of unused capacity. I do not offer 
a solution for this problem, but here in the 
hospitable, open spaces of the West, I ven- 
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The national library plan envisages link- 
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ing our 8000 public libraries into some 
1200 library systems. Similarly, it would 
seem logical for our sixty-one state library 
associations to group themselves into some 
six or eight or ten regional associations and 
to cooperate in financing field offices and 
oficers. Such offices would help maintain 
and strengthen state association activities 
and should become the channels through 
which many of the contacts of A.L.A. and 
its divisions within the region would be 
made. 

More or less vigorous regional library as- 
sociations have existed for many years in 
some parts of the country, such as New 
England, the Pacific Northwest, the upper 
Midwest, the mid-Atlantic, the Southeast, 
and the Southwest. ‘They are growing in 
strength of organization, in breadth of pro- 
grams, and in number of states included. 
They provide many individual librarians 
with welcome opportunities to engage in 
work for the profession. Within A.L.A. 
itself a similar geographical pattern seems 
to be forming. The Membership Commit- 
tee, for example, has found it desirable to 
organize into eleven regional subgroups; 
and the Division of Cataloging and Classi- 
fication has six regional districts. Regional 
decentralization unquestionably would in- 
crease member participation. It merits 
careful study. 


Four-Year Plan 


; WILL BE reminded in various group 
meetings this week that Oct. 4, 1951, 
will mark A.L.A.’s seventy-fifth birthday, 
and you will be asked to consider whether 
we should set up certain concrete attainable 
goals and build them into a “four-year 
plan,” which would then become an action 
program. This program would give direc- 
tion to the work of the Association and its 
constituent groups from now to 1951, cul- 
minating with the anniversary celebration. 

If this idea meets with general approval 


the goals to be adopted may well include 
the attainment of a type of organization 
which will bring local, state, and national 
associations into more effective relation- 
ships, through cooperatively maintained 
field offices. 


Public Library Inquiry 

ND NOW I want to describe the public 

library inquiry, a project which may 
become a milestone in American library 
history. It originated in a proposal in the 
summer of 1946 from A.L.A. to the Social 
Science Research Council that the coun- 
cil conduct a study of the American free 
public library. The council agreed to this 
and set up a committee under the chair- 
manship of Robert D. Leigh to develop 
plans for the inquiry. Ralph A. Beals and 
I are the library members of this advisory 
committee. Others beside Dr. Leigh are 
J. Frederic Dewhurst, economist, Twenti- 
eth Century Fund; Donald G. Marquis, 
chairman, Department of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Richard H. Shryock, 
Department of History, University of 
Pennsylvania, and acting director, Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies ; and Mal- 
colm Willy, vice president, University of 
Minnesota. 

The Carnegie Corporation of New York 
granted the council $175,000—note that 
this is the Social Science Research Council, 
not the A.L.A. Council—and the inquiry, 
which will require about two years, began 
Mar. 1, 1947. The library will be ex- 
amined, says the director,* “partly in terms 
of its internal processes and problems. 
There will be an analysis of library person- 
nel problems by a personnel expert; an 
analysis of library processes by an industrial 
(paper-work) engineer; of library finance 
by an expert in public finance; and of the 


4In these comments on the public library inquiry 
I have used a statement by Robert D. Leigh which 
appeared in the June 1947 issue of Items, a publication 
of the Social Science Research Council. 
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evolution and relationship of library man- 
agement to overhead trustee, municipal, re- 
gional, and national controls by an expert in 
the field of political administrative proc- 
esses.” Other studies will “identify the 
kinds of persons who use the library and 
who do not use it, what they use the li- 
brary for, where different groups in the 
community turn when they want informa- 
tion or guidance on public affairs, prob- 
lems of occupation, child care, etc.” 
Analysis will also be made of “the rela- 
tion of the library to the recent and rapid 
for 


production and distribution of information 


development of commercial machinery 
and ideas—specifically, inexpensive maga- 
zines, low-cost books, book-of-the-month 
clubs, commercial lending libraries, radio, 
documentary and fictional films, broadcast 
facsimile, and television. These studies of 
the relation of the library to its commercial 
sources and competitors start with the 
hypothesis that we have moved gradually 
into a world of information abundance 
strikingly different from the world of 
scarce and expensive books and periodicals 
which led to the emergence of the institu- 
tion of the free public library.” 

This description of the plans for the in- 
quiry indicates that two years hence we 
shall have something other than an ap- 
praisal by librarians or well-wishers; we 
shall have a thorough and comprehensive 
study by social scientists experienced “in 


appraising the evolution, functioning, trends 


and possibilities of other social institutions.” 
No other American institution has had the 
benefit of such analysis. The results can- 
not fail to be illuminating; they may help 
us find the answers to some of the ques- 
tions which confront us. 

Not all of our problems have been men- 
tioned, of course, and some of those not 
mentioned are of first importance to the 
Association—for example, finance, which 
has been and will be discussed in Council 
meetings. But, of all the urgent issues on 
which a new literacy among librarians must 
be acquired, these seem to me to demand 
first consideration during this week and in 


our work at home in future weeks: 


1. International understanding and an ac- 
celerated two-way flow of information among 
peoples of all nations 

2. Increasingly positive leadership of li- 
braries in informing the people in regard to 
current issues 

3. Understanding of the crucial problem of 
recruitment and how to solve it 

4. Achievement of a broadly democratic 
professional organization with opportunities 
for membership participation in the extension 
and expansion of libraries. 

To what end? In all of the infinitely 
varied interests of the Association, libraries 
of different types, and librarians with dif- 
ferent specializations, will find their focal 
point and cohesiveness in the common goal 
—to bring to some individual, somewhere, 
the ideas that are important to him. 


The 
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The Incoming A.L.A. President Presented His 
Inaugural Address on July 4 


Toward Mutual 


PAUL Nor 


RESIDENT RotrHRocK and _ fellow 

members of the American Library 

Association, I am overwhelmed by the 
honor you are extending to me. It was 
more than twenty months ago that I ac- 
cepted nomination for this high office, and 
since no other nomination was made I knew 
then that you had no choice but to elect me. 
But even twenty months of foreknowledge 
have not prevented my being overwhelmed 
tonight. 

When I think of the great men and 
women who have served as President of 
the A.L.A., I am filled with humility to be 
following in their footsteps. When I 
think of the many librarians who have so 
much better claim for this high office than 
have I. I feel humble, indeed. I can only 
assure you that with your help, I shall en- 
deavor to continue the policies so brilliantly 
introduced by President Rothrock and her 
predecessors. 

There are few if any realms of culture 
to which the United States has made such 


a 
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€Mr. Ricr, who has long been associated with the 
New York Public Library in various positions, has been 
chief of the Reference Department since 1937. He has 
also been librarian of the Dayton Public Library and 
director of libraries, New York University. He is a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa, A.L.A., A.L.I., Associa- 
tion of Research Libraries, Grolier Club, and Rotary. 
From 1930-31 he was president of the Ohio Library 
Association and of the New York Library Association, 
1939-40. 
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Understanding 


TH RICE 


contributions as it has to library techniques, 
and especially to the development of public 
libraries. Important as our leadership in 
such matters has been in the past, it is far 
more important now. 

If this war-torn world is to avoid an- 
other still more devastating and possibly a 
final war, nations must understand each 
other. Nothing contributes more to such 
intercultural understanding than does the 
printed page. Second only in importance to 
the writers who compose the message of the 
printed page are the disseminators of these 
pages and we librarians play a vital part in 
such dissemination. 

International understanding involves a 
two-way flow of information. As members 
of the American Library Association we 
can be proud of the contribution of our 
International Relations Board toward an 
adequate interpretation abroad of the 
United States. This contribution must be 
increased in the next few years and it must 
be augmented by the efforts of other com- 
mittees and individual members of the 
American Library Association. 

If Russia could really understand the 
United States, the danger of possible war 
would be greatly lessened. It is difficult 
enough for a New Yorker luxuriating in 
what may well be the world’s greatest 
newspaper to understand how Chicago can 
support or even tolerate the sheet that calls 
itself the world’s greatest. Unless the 
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Russians can realize that in democratic 
America, all opinions are tolerated and 
violently different viewpoints accepted by 
groups living peacefully together, they can- 
not but be overimpressed by editorials in the 
Hearst press or in the Chicago Tribune. 

As librarians we can make still greater 
contributions to the understanding by 
Americans of other peoples and their points 
of view. Our children’s and school li- 
brarians have done much in recent years to 
help our children to have some sympathy 
and understanding of the children of other 
lands. The books we serve in our public 
and college libraries do more to make more 
people understand something of the prob- 
lems and ideals of the peoples of other 
lands than we can measure. 

American public libraries have always 
prided themselves on being neutral on all 
subjects. We have attempted to have the 
best books on both sides of controversial 
subjects. We are proud of our neutrality 
on matters of religion, politics, and even 
the arts, and we may well be. In this 
atomic age, however, it may be necessary 
for us to desert our boasted neutrality. 
Many of us believe that another war may 
mean the end of civilization. Many of us 
are sure that the only hope is international 
cooperation. If we believe that, do we 
dare make our libraries neutral as between 
an isolationist or an international point of 
view. Must we not follow the splendid 
example of the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
in helping to convince the people of Balti- 
more that in an atomic age the only choice 
is destruction or internationalism? 

It is natural that in matters of inter- 
national cooperation we librarians view 
UNESCO with ardent hope. It is good to 
know that the United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO will act with the 
A.L.A. in public library development and 


popularization. Believing as we do, that 


our public libraries are one force that assures 
that the United States can never succumh 
to fascism or any other kind of totalitarian. 
ism, we should do everything we can to in- 
fluence UNESCO to stimulate such ]j- 
braries everywhere. 

The contributions which the American 
public library can make today are more 
important than ever before. A strong |i- 
brary association will go far in making these 
contributions possible. In some ways the 
A.L.A. is in better shape than it was a year 
ago. ‘The fear of the college and refer- 
ence librarians that their problems were 
not receiving sufficient attention from 
A.L.A. has been rectified by the establish- 
ment of an executive secretary of A.C.R.L, 
at A.L.A. Headquarters. With seven 
members out of a total Executive Board of 
twelve this last year being members of 
A.C.R.L., and with last year’s president 
of A.C.R.L. serving as President-Elect of 
A.L.A. this next year, there has been and 
should be little danger that the interest of 
college and reference librarians will be 
neglected. 

It is hoped that the Fourth Activities 
Committee which has been studying the or- 
ganization of A.L.A. this past year will 
make recommendations soon that may im- 
prove our organization. Certainly the pos- 
sibility of more regional emphasis urged by 
President Rothrock in her opening address 
should be carefully considered. 

I realize that in my year of presidency 
there are many problems that the national 
library association should face. Are we 
making enough effort to bring library serv- 
ice to the thirty-five million people in our 
country now lacking it? Can we move 
more quickly toward regional libraries that 
will assure more adequate service to many 
of the places which now get inadequate and 
expensive service from small local units? 
Can libraries be encouraged to make more 
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yse of films and other audio-visual ma- 
terial ? 

These are only a few of the problems on 
which our Association should furnish lead- 
ership, and I wish to mention again, as 
perhaps the most important of all problems 
in this atomic age, the promotion of inter- 
national understanding in our country. 

How can the American Library Associa- 
tion do what it should in these many fields 
with steadily increasing costs? Certainly 
it cannot, unless some way can be found 
to greatly increase its income. ‘The 
$40,000 of capital which the Council au- 
thorized to be used this year must be ap- 
proved by a mail vote of members this 


summer. I am confident-that it will be ap- 


proved—if it were not, there would be a 
deficit of $30,000 this year. An equal 
amount must be taken from the capital 
next year unless our revenue is greatly in- 
creased. Much as we would like to pre- 
serve our endowment intact, it seems to 
me that there must be an authorization for 
some use of these funds during the next 
few years or our Association will fail in its 
proper leadership. Meanwhile, we must 
make strenuous effort to increase both our 
endowment and our membership. Only 
thus can the A.L.A. hope to finish its first 
seventy-five years in the proper position of 
leadership. Only thus can our Association 
take its proper part in the diffusion of 
knowledge and understanding. 


The National Plan 


HE NATIONAL PLAN for Public 
Library 
subject of the July 1 meeting of 
the Division of Public Libraries. Joining 
forces with the division was the Trustees 


Service was the timely 


Division, the Library Extension Division, 
and the Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People. Mrs. Caroline G. 
Mitchell, chairman of the Trustees Divi- 


John S. Richards, Seattle 


Public Library, summarized the national 


sion, presided. 


plan, which is the result of several years’ 
work by the A.L.A. Postwar Planning 
Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Carleton B. Joeckel. 

Under it public library service geared to 
meet the needs of the American people will 
be provided by 1200 large unit libraries 
rather than the present 7500 agencies, by 
20 second-line multi-state reference centers, 
by 48 effective state library agencies, and 
by a national bibliographic and library cen- 
ter. These local, state, regional, and na- 


tional agencies will be interlocking to form 
an harmonious federated system. 

Seven pertinent facts justify this sug- 
gested system: 35,000,000 Americans have 
no public libraries, most library units are 
too small, many state agencies are inade- 
quate, library service is generally mediocre, 
personnel deficiencies are serious, many li- 
brary buildings are outmoded and out- 
grown, and library income is insufficient 
and unequally distributed. 

A dollar and a half per capita for mini- 
mum service, $3 for superior service, with 
no unit receiving less than $37,500, must be 
universally reached. Two hundred mil- 
lion dollars annually will be needed for this, 
$500,000,000 for new buildings and en- 
largement and repairs on present buildings, 
and $175,000,000 for stocking new and 
substandard libraries. 

It is essential to note that in reducing 
7500 separate public libraries to 1200 larger, 
more effective units the small libraries will 
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not lose their identity or be “swallowed-up” 
but will become important agencies in a 
partnership giving such a high type of 
service that pride and satisfaction will be 
their portion. 

Gretchen Knief Schenk, of Alabama, 
said in part: In making the national plan 
a success, we have the problem of popu- 
larizing the unfamiliar. Large units of 
service are strange to us, yet federation will 
increase the prestige of the small cooperat- 
ing unit. It means, not the reduction of 
small libraries’ collections and the liquidat- 
ing of staff positions, but an increase in 
every kind of existing service. We have 
here the first foreshadowing of a great na- 
tional library system. We must bring to 
the plan “lucidity, reason, imagination, 
resolution, sincerity, and goodwill.” Put- 
ting the plan into operation requires our 
concerted and consistent efforts now and 
until that day when we can honestly say 
that every American, no matter where he 
lives, has the same quality of service that 
the citizens of Cleveland, Detroit, and other 
famous library centers enjoy today. 

Irene Branham, Bakersfield, Calif., dis- 
cussed the plan as it affects work with chil- 
dren and young people: (1) The book col- 
lection in the large unit is of sufficient size 
to meet both recreational and educational 
demands. A child living far out in the 
desert or on an isolated mountain ranch 
has the same access to books as one living 


within walking distance of the headquar- 
ters library. (2) Trained personnel work- 
ing directly with children and adults and 
also helping untrained personnel in their 
community work will result. Features of 
the national plan now in use have proved 
practical and effective in bringing service 
to children. It will be a guide in working 
out unsolved problems and in attaining |i- 
brary service of uniform quality through- 
out the country. 

Fred C. Inkster, trustee from Oregon, 
told how the plan looks to his group: In 
Clackamas County, Ore., small-town li- 
braries of a few hundred or thousand vol- 
umes realized their service was not what 
it should be. They themselves took the initi- 
ative in bringing their small libraries into 
a county federation. ‘The citizens took up 
the cause and demanded of the county 
court a library system to meet their needs. 
This the court granted. 

Public librarians and workers are grossly 
underpaid. Their salaries should be in- 
creased as experience and service warrant. 
Retirement plans should become universal. 
A different method of financing and super- 
vising our whole system is desirable. Fed- 
eral, state, and local funds should be ob- 
tained on a matching basis for improved 
buildings, trained personnel, and adequate 
book collections. 


Murltegt E. Perry 


Exhibition on Libraries at UNESCO (on ference 


uRING the UNESCO Conference in Mexico City in November there is to be a public 
libraries exhibition largely to demonstrate the place which public libraries can play 


in educational, scientific, and cultural development and in fulfilment of UNESCO's pro- 
grams. 

It is planned to include in the exhibition illustrations of the ways in which public li- 
braries attract and maintain the interest of their public, and librarians are requested to 


send for exhibition, examples of materials describing and illustrating their services. Con- 
tributions should be sent so as to reach UNESCO, 19 Avenue Kleber, Paris XVI, not 
later than the middle of September. 





Undergraduate Needs versus 
Research Needs 


T THE MEETING of the University Li- 
braries Section of A.C.R.L. Jens 
Nyholm, Northwestern University 

Libraries, presided and introduced the 
theme of the meeting: “The Duality of 
Demand on University Libraries (under- 
graduate needs versus research needs). 

The introductory paper, entitled “Edu- 
cational Trends,’’ was presented by M. A. 
Stewart, assistant dean of the Graduate 
Division, University of California at 
Berkeley. He pointed out four important 
trends current in higher education: (1) 
enormously increased student enrolment 
since about 1910 and particularly since the 
close of World War II, (2) the establish- 
ment of auxiliary campuses or entirely sepa- 
rate institutions, (3) development of the 
general education movement, and (4) the 
disproportionate increase in numbers of 
students specializing in the social sciences. 
He stated “most college graduates are de- 
plorably ignorant of the real functions of 
libraries and how to avail themselves of 
their services.” In closing Dean Stewart 
urged use of the experimental method to 
find a way to meet the legitimate demands 
made upon university libraries. 

Keyes D. Metcalf, Harvard University 
Libraries, gave the next paper, entitled “To 
What Extent Must We Segregate?” He 
said the answer must be made in terms of 
local conditions—what is entirely feasible 
on one campus probably will not work on 
another. The average large university li- 
brary does not render as good service to 
undergraduates as do the best college li- 


braries. It spends most of the available 
library funds on books and services for 
graduate students and faculty, largely neg- 
lecting the hordes of undergraduates. He 
expressed belief that 90 per cent of under- 
graduate work can be segregated with re- 
sulting advantages to the students. He felt 
that costs of service, book stock, processing, 
and use can be reduced by segregation. 

The last paper was presented by Ralph E. 
Ellsworth, State University of Iowa Li- 
braries, who took the other side of the 
argument, ““To What Extent Can We In- 
tegrate?”” He made the following points 
in favor of integration: (1) graduate edu- 
cation is moving in a direction that will 
complicate any attempt to separate its lit- 
erature from that of lower divisions, (2) 
the undergraduate college is no longer a 
single unified curriculum demanding a sin- 
gle library facility. Segregation, said he, 
should be made for general education stud- 
ies, but it cannot be made above that level. 

Robert A. Miller, Indiana University 
Libraries, offered critical comments on the 
papers of the protagonists. He suggested 
two factors which should help to determine 
the decision to segregate or integrate: (1) 
size of library and size of student enrol- 
ment, (2) the policies and philosophy of 
the local campus. 

In a brief business session Robert A. 
Miller was elected chairman and William 
H. Jesse, University of Tennessee, was 
elected secretary of the section for the en- 
suing year. 

Lewis C. Branscome, Secretary 
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The Library Building Institute 


APACITY attendance at the five ses- 
sions of the building institute is 
an indication of the _ interest 

throughout the country in new library 
buildings. The meetings were sponsored 
by the A.L.A. Library Architecture and 
Building Planning Committee. 

Speaking at the opening session, John 
Paul Jones, Seattle architect, stressed that 
libraries are for use. The determining 
site factor, he stated, should be conven- 
ience to the user. Once inside the building, 
which should be entered without climbing 
a single step, the user should be able to 
see at a glance what he came for. The 
main requirements of any good plan, Mr. 
Jones said, are simplicity, directness, and 
obvious circulation. For those libraries in 
smaller cities with old Carnegie buildings 
and little hope for new structures, the pos- 
sibility of remodeling was _ suggested. 
Functionally the Carnegie plans are quite 
satisfactory, the long flight of stairs being 
the principal handicap. Sometimes, Mr. 
Jones said, it is possible to regrade around 
the exterior and remodel the first floor. In 
other cases it is practicable to build an 
addition at street level to house most public 
space, leaving the second floor to be shared 
by the children’s department and meeting 
rooms. A cautionary note was appended by 
the speaker on the cost of remodeling, and 
he added that it is often better to sell the 
old building and build or lease a store build- 
ing on the main street. 

A paper by James M. Ketch, lamp engi- 
neer of Cleveland, was ably presented by 
S. L. Hazelton, of the San Francisco office 
of the General Electric Company. Of the 
three factors involved in reading—namely, 
sight, the printed material, and light— 
only the latter is within the control of the 
librarian. For difficult seeing tasks (news- 


papers, maps, etc.) fifty foot-candles were 
recommended; for ordinary seeing tasks 
(general office work, cataloging, ordinary 
reading) thirty foot-candles; for casual see. 
ing tasks (conference rooms, auditoriums, 
etc.) ten foot-candles; and for simple see- 
ing tasks (hallways, corridors, etc.) : five 
foot-candles. Satisfactory lighting can be 
secured from either or both incandescent or 
fluorescent lamps. Every library presents 
an individual problem and the advice of a 
lighting engineer should be solicited. 

The third session, arranged by John E. 
Burchard, director of libraries at M.LT., 
consisted of summary reports of members 
of the cooperative committee. A printed 
report of the committee is promised for 
early fall. 

Ventilating the library, the topic for the 
fourth day, was ably covered by Clyde E. 
Bentley, consulting engineer of San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Bentley emphasized that in no 
library can one rely entirely on natural 
ventilation. Complete cooling and heating, 
however, may under present conditions be 
prohibitive in cost for the small library. 
Total installation cost may require 20 per 
cent of the cost of the structure. He ad- 
vised, however, that necessary structural 
arrangements be made for future inclusion 
of air conditioning if it is desired. 

The final meeting was devoted to main- 
tenance. The speakers advocated careful 
attention to accessibility of building facili- 
ties, provision of sufficient space for jani- 
tors’ closets, selection of easily maintained 
wall and floor coverings, and the elimina- 
tion of bric-a-brac. 

Transcriptions of the proceedings of all 
sessions were made, and their publication 
is being considered by the A.L.A. Publish- 
ing Department. 

Ernest I. Mixer, Chairman 
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Salary Considerations at San Francisco 


ALARY IMPROVEMENT for librarians 

was considered at the San Francisco 

Conference in a panel discussion and 
in a report to the A.L.A. Council by Louis 
M. Nourse, chairman of the Board on 
Personnel Administration. This discussion 
and this report made clear that, although 
libraries must in the end secure their own 
salary increases, the A.L.A. is actively en- 
gaged in a vigorous program to aid libraries 
in their efforts. 

In his report, Mr. Nourse reviewed the 
work of the board in its dissemination of 
the Salary Policy Statement and the Re- 
vised Minimum Salary Schedules. He de- 
scribed the board’s current project of 
gathering and analyzing salary data from 
about 1500 libraries of all types. Unfortun- 
ately, insufficient returns of the question- 
naires made impossible the announcement 
of significant findings. 

The panel discussion on “‘Salaries—What 
Can We Do to Improve Them?” was 
conducted with Louis J. Kroeger, person- 
nel consultant of Piedmont, Calif., as mo- 
derator; and the panel was composed of the 
following representatives of eleven view- 
points : 

A.L.A—Louis M. Nourse, St. Louis Pub- 
lic Library 

State Library Extension Agency—Mildred 
W. Sandoe, Ohio State Library 

State and Regional Library Association— 
John Hall Jacobs, New Orleans Public Li- 


brary 

Library School—J. Periam Danton, Uni- 
versity of California School of Librarianship, 
Berkeley 

Trustee—Harold J. Baily, Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library 

University Library Administrator—E. W. 
McDiarmid, University of Minnesota. 

Public Library Administrator—Charles M. 
Mohrhardt, Detroit Public Library 

School Library Administrator—E. Ben 


Evans, Kern County Union High School and 
Junior College Library, Bakersfield, Calif. 

Staff—Mrs. Margia W. Proctor, Buffalo 
Public Library 

City Manager—O. W. Campbell, San Jose, 
Calif. 

Central Personnel Agency—Mrs. Joan Lit- 
tlestone, California State Personnel Board, 
Sacramento 


The consensus of the panel was that the 
following points are of primary importance 
in an effort to improve librarians’ salaries: 


1. Sharp distinction must be made between 
professional and clerical duties and between 
levels of professional work in order to justify 
claims for higher professional salaries 

2. Librarians must study their salaries in 
relation, not to other librarians, but to other 
comparable professional groups 

3. Librarians must set high, long-range 
salary goals and not relax their efforts to 
attain them 

4. Reluctance to discuss individual salaries 
and scales must be dispelled if the public is 
to be made aware of the present relative 
status of library salaries 

5. Library administrators should work in 
close collaboration with their staffs in the 
development of salary schedules 

6. Additional effort must be made to in- 
crease salaries at all levels, not merely to 
raise minimum salaries 

7. Libraries must develop programs of sub- 
stantial services to their users and demon- 
strate through public relations the value of 
these services to their governing bodies and 
the tax-paying public 

8. Librarians must become more active as 
citizens of their communities, and libraries 
must develop and exercise political conscious- 
ness and acumen 

g. Library schools must urge administra- 
tors to increase salaries in order to secure able 
graduates 

10. Far-reaching studies of professional 
salaries in all fields must be undertaken to 
produce a sound basis for argument. 


Douc.tas W. BRYANT 
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Highlights in Personnel 


HE MEETINGS of the Board on Person- 

nel Administration and of the Staff 

Organizations Round Table demon- 
strated that a crystallization process in the 
thinking about personnel management is tak- 
ing place which is of the utmost significance. 
Administrators, burdened by responsibility 
for smooth operation, with a shortage of 
staff and rising costs, are seeking to make 
the most effective use of their employees’ 
abilities and energy. Staff in turn are con- 
cerned with the establishment in their own 
libraries of policies and practices which 
will ensure the fulfilment of the. basic de- 
sires of every individual for group har- 
mony, opportunity, recognition, and econ- 
omic security. Both are deeply interested 
in the means by which good human rela- 
tions may be achieved and maintained. 

The Board on Personnel Administra- 
tion sponsored a Personnel Institute and 
Clinic led by Louis J. Kroeger, personnel 
consultant, Piedmont, Calif., and Mrs. 
Eleanor Hitt Morgan, assistant librarian, 
California State Library. The whole vast 
area of personnel administration was in- 
troduced and developed by lively discus- 
sion. 

It was demonstrated again and again 
that job analysis is the foundation upon 
which all personnel policies and activities 
rest. It is at the hub of the wheel in rela- 
tion to recruiting, selection, placement, 
training, promotion, salaries, and organiza- 
tion. In fact, Mr. Kroeger said that the 
only personnel activity he knew of to which 
it did not apply was removing the names 
of the deceased from the employment rolls. 
One session of the Personnel Institute was 
devoted to a demonstration of its method. 

It is interesting that staff opinion en- 


dorsed this view. The major session of the 
$.O.R.T. was on job analysis. Darrell H. 
Voorhies, assistant manager, Department of 
Organization of the Standard Oil Co. of 
California, gave a masterly presentation of 
“Job Analysis in Relation to Manage- 
ment.” He stressed the same interrelation. 
The discussion which followed was led by 
John Boynton Kaiser, Free Public Library, 
Newark, N.J. Staff organization repre- 
sentatives told of their participation in job 
analyses conducted in their libraries and of 
their work to develop staff understanding 
of this technique. 

Another highlight was the demonstration 
of the methods of training-within-industry. 
The visual means and simple approach are 
so startlingly concrete that they really carry 
home new ideas and attitudes. 

It was shown how a sound, thorough- 
personnel program creates good morale. 
Consideration was given to the effect of 
conditions of employment and work en- 
vironment. Winnifred Jones, University of 
Washington Library, Seattle, described the 
A.L.A. pension plan and the probable erfect 
of social security. There was a demonstra- 
tion of salary scheduling and also a large 
meeting sponsored by the Board on Per- 
sonnel Administration on ‘“Salaries—What 
Can We Do to Improve Them?” 

A major conclusion was the necessity of 
upholding and improving standards force- 
fully by everyone concerned: trustees, ad- 
ministrators, staff, library associations, state 
agencies, and library schools. Equally im- 
portant was the emphasis placed upon the 
integration of staff participation in 
ministrative planning. 

KATHERINE Prescott, Secretary 
Staff Organizations Round Table 
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Education for Librarianship 


ORE THAN two hundred librarians 

attended the joint meeting of the 

A.L.A. Division of Library Edu- 
cation, Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship, and Association of American Library 
Schools. The timely subject, changing pat- 
terns in education for librarianship, was 
presented from points of view of the edu- 
cator, librarians representing public li- 
braries and school libraries, and the direc- 
tors of library schools, and in discussion 
following the planned program. 

Lewis F. Steig, president of the division, 
presided. The following officers of the 
division were elected for the year 1947-48: 
president, Richard H. Logsdon; vice presi- 
dent, Mary V. Gaver; secretary, Ruth 
Fine; treasurer, John M. Cory; director 
for three-year term, Wayne Shirley. 

Dr. Steig presented the topic for dis- 
cussion and introduced Frank N. Freeman, 
dean, College of Education, University of 
California, who interpreted the term “core 
curriculum” in terms of elementary and 
secondary education with applications to 
professional education. 

As members of the first panel, Mrs. 
Theodora R. Brewitt and Margaret V. 
Girdner outlined minimum essentials in the 
education of librarians for public library 
and school library service. Undergraduate 


courses, in their opinions, would prepare for 
limited types of library work. Donald 
Coney was unable to take part in this panel 
discussion as planned. 

Robert B. Downs opened the second 
panel which considered the library school 
and the core curriculum at the undergrad- 
uate level. He emphasized several prob- 
lems, essentially administrative, which Type 
I library schools would face in case the 
initial part of the library school curriculum 
is placed at the undergraduate level. The 
special contribution of the present Type I 
library schools would be the development of 
programs leading to the doctorate. 

Mrs. Florrinell Francis Morton pre- 
sented many local problems which cause 
Type II schools to pause before adopting 
radical changes. The undergraduate core 
would tend to eradicate present distinctions 
between Type II schools. 

Harriet E. Howe described the new 
Denver plan recently announced and ap- 
proved as an experiment by the Board of 
Education for Librarianship. Questions 
directed to Miss Howe re-emphasized the 
experimental nature of the new program 
and the interest with which librarians will 
watch the developments. 


Anita M. Hostetrer 
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Income 


Report of the Executive Secretary to Council, June 30, 194 7 


HE A.L.A.’s financial position is 
not good. The Council should real- 
ize this fact and should know why. 

Our total income for 1946-47 is about 
$920,000. In spite of that, we have 
around $120,000 which can be used as the 
Executive Board thinks wise. The reasons 
are these: 

The largest amounts, some $530,000, 
are grants for special projects, such as the 
Princeton conference on international ex- 
changes, library adviser on informational 
films, International Relations Office, pur- 
chase of books for foreign libraries. They 
come primarily from foundations and gov- 
ernment. The National Relations Office 
is considered a special project and is sup- 
ported by your contributions to the Li- 
brary Development Fund. 

In addition, funds amounting to some 
$267,000 are earmarked. Receipts from 
publications, including the Booklist, are 
used only to produce more publications, 
never for other purposes. 

Conference income pays a large part of 
conference expenses, but there is no profit. 

There is a small surplus this year for 
budget purposes. 

The total income from memberships of 
all kinds is around $100,000. Most of it 
goes to membership recordkeeping, 4.L.A. 
Bulletin, a sizable total to divisions, and 
small amounts to committees. 

The balance in membership income, 
about $24,000 this year, plus the Carnegie 
Corporation Endowment’ Income _ of 
$69,000, plus $30,000 this year from en- 
dowment capital (if approved by Council 
and members of the Association), make up 
the total of $123,000 of flexible income. 


From it the Association maintains the in- 
formation and advisory services on school 
and children’s work and on public library 
work; the A.C.R.L. Executive Secretary; 
the A.L.A. Library; the offices on public 
relations, education for librarianship, per- 
sonnel, and placement; and a large share 
of general administration. 

Two years ago we added—after much 
criticism—Miss Graham as a full-time per- 
son on placement, and the criticisms have 
largely ceased. This year, in response to a 
strong demand, the board appropriated a 
small sum for the A.C.R.L. Executive Sec- 
retary. 

But these improvements, necessary salary 
adjustments, and the increasing costs of op- 
eration have decreased the quantity and 
quality of other services and made it neces- 
sary to draw on our endowment capital. 

Surely we must, just as soon as possible, 
increase our flexible income by $30,000 to 
enable us to discontinue use of endowment 
capital. We estimate that an additional 
$20,000 would be needed to restore our 
services to prewar standards. 

But that isn’t all. 

We ought to have an associate executive 
secretary, with a lot of time to attend re- 
gional and state meetings and to help in 
maintaining contacts with committees and 
with other organizations which can help 
to advance library interests. 

We need a substantial fund for use by 
the Executive Board annually for impor- 
tant nonrecurring projects. 

We should be doing something about 
adult education; more about public rela- 
tions; we should supplement the U.S. Office 
of Education’s library statistical service; we 
ought to have a specialist on cataloging and 
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classification. Moreover, the final grant 
from R.F. for the International Relations 
Office will last only through 1948; the Na- 
tional Relations Office has funds for op- 
eration into 1949; and the educational film 
specialist is financed for only two years. 


Possible Sources of Additional Income 
1. Foundations. Although the A.L.A. 


has had more money from foundations than 
from any other source, it is now apparent 
that foundation grants are likely to be 
available primarily for support of short- 
term projects rather than for support of 
regular activities. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that there are hundreds of founda- 
tions which we have never approached and 
that many of the things we wish to do 
could be treated as special projects. 

2. Gifts from individuals and companies. 
A.L.A. has not been notably successful in 
this field, but the possibilities have never 
been adequately explored. 

3. Endowment. Whatever the source, a 
substantial in our endowment 
would be most acceptable. One member has 
recently suggested a campaign for 
$10,000,000. 

4. Special memberships. Although for 
years we have had from $6,000 to $10,000 
from this source, it is not easy to add new 
members in large numbers. Nevertheless, 
it ought to be possible, with consistent and 
adequate effort over several years, to find 
500 or 1000 persons who would pay $25 
or $100 or more a year. One special mem- 
ber has suggested that we have another 
classification at $200 per year. 

5. Regular membership dues. The dues 
now range from $2 to $10 per person, de- 
pending on salary. We think they should 
not be higher. 


increase 


The number of members 
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can, however, be increased. For every 
$10,000 additional received from this 
source, it may be assumed that approxi- 
mately $2,500 would be available for gen- 
eral purposes. 

The present membership recordkeeping is 
ruinously expensive, due primarily, we 
think, to the complexity of the dues scale, 
to allotments for divisions, and other com- 
plications. With your approval, we hope 
to engage someone to take a look at our 
recordkeeping and to advise us and perhaps 
the Fourth Activities Committee on his 
findings. 

6. Institutional membership. The range 
is now from $5 to $25. A special com- 
mittee is recommending that it be changed 
to a range of $5 to $300. Such a change 
might increase the total in this category by 
about $11,000. As the proposal involves 
sending one copy of each new publication 
to certain institutional members, it is diffi- 
cult to make an accurate calculation, but it 
may be assumed for the present that such a 
change would produce a net gain of $5,000 
or $6,000. 

7. Bulletin advertising. Mr. Remley 
and Mr. Fontaine estimate that if we were 
to discontinue advertising in Booklist and 
accept advertising in the Bulletin, we could 
realize about $12,500 for general pur- 
poses. 

8. Cooperative financings. Libraries 
have total incomes of around $50,000,000, 
possibly more. They could pay for some 
of the services if they could be persuaded 
to do so. 

9. 75th anniversary fund. Would it be 
wise to tie all of our fund-raising efforts to- 
gether under some such name? 


Cart H. Miriam, Executive Secretary 











Edwin Hatfield Anderson, 1861-1947 


Harry MILLER LYDENBERG 


s I RECALL HIM, it was the Denver 
Conference of 1895 that first 
brought Edwin Anderson and me 

together. He didn’t know it, to be sure, 
nor was he thrilled at the event, but as I 
came to know him later I was able 
to see how accurate and illuminating was 
the phrase applied to him then by a 
friend lucky enough to get out to the 
conference and kind enough to tell me some- 
thing about the people there. John Cotton 
Dana was, of course, the key man of the 
tale so far as picturesque personality and a 
unique record of accomplishment went. 
But, among the other names mentioned, An- 
derson’s stands out alone, and that because 
of “And, when you get to know him, you'll 
agree that he’s of the salt of the earth.” 

As time went on I came closer in touch 
with the man who was putting Pittsburgh 
and the Carnegie Library on the library 
map. I had envied his chance to work in 
Newberry in those days when so much li- 
brary history seemed to be in the making 








@ Dr. Lypvenserc, now retired and living in Greens- 
boro, N.C., is a graduate of Harvard. His professional 
experience includes director of the A.L.A. International 
Relations Office in Washington, of the Biblioteca Ben- 
jamin Franklin in Mexico City, and of the New York 
Public Library; various positions in the New York 
Public Library from 1896 until his appointment as 
director in 1934; assistant at the Harvard University 
Library and page in the Dayton Public Library. He 
has been and is a member of a number of scholarly 
organizations and has been president of the A.L.A., 
of the New York Library Club, and of the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America. Dr. Lydenberg is the 
author of The History of the New York Public Li- 
brary, John Shaw Billings, and The Care and Repair 
of Books; editor of Archibald Robertson, Lieutenant- 
General Royal Engineers; His Diaries and Sketches in 
America, 1762-1780; and translator of Blum’s On the 
Origin of Paper and Blum's Origins of Printing and 
Engraving. 
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there. I had heard something about his 
work at Braddock. 


picture of the man starting from scratch in 


It was, however, the 


Pittsburgh, not only planting the seed for 
a new garden, but actually cultivating the 
plot and bringing in the harvest, all this in 
less than one year, that appealed to the 
imagination of a very minor assistant. 
Like most other people, I noted then with 
a moderate amount of interest what the man 
had done, accepted it in matter-of-fact 
fashion, gave it passing applause, and then 
went on to other things. It was much later 
that I came to appreciate the man’s accom- 
plishments to the full. Told to start a 
library, he scoured the country for people to 
do the work; laid out the plans for them to 
follow; wrote the specifications for the 
workmen; selected and bought the stock of 
books: selected and erected equipment for 
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public and staff use; fitted out the machine 
and tested it during practice tunings up; 
and, as a result, opened the library in less 
than a year; put at the service of the public 
a staff filled to the core with the leader’s 
enthusiasm and sense of public duty; laid 
before the readers a collection of some eight 
thousand volumes cataloged and classified 
on cards in what we now accept as the usual 
fashion, but, also in addition, recorded in a 
printed volume for use outside the library 
walls. This last set standards not only for 
technical cataloging and classification but 
also gave a new idea of how a deadly dull 
and matter-of-fact record of books could be 
presented in attractive fashion and form. 

To the public, that may and should have 
stood out as a noteworthy performance, but 
to us who view it both as people and li- 
brarians, the significant thing about it was 
the spirit the man had shown in choosing his 
assistants and the success he had achieved 
in developing in them so close an approach 
to his own ideals, aims, and standards. Few 
of the men and women who came in touch 
with him in those early days have failed to 
stand out in later life. Few of them, if any, 
will fail to give to the man on the bridge 
credit for filling the whole crew with the 
joy of their work. 


No Exaggeration 
A’ I write, I wonder if there may not be 


a suspicion of overemphasis, of unbal- 
anced enthusiasm and admiration for the 
man, an unwillingness if not inability to 
admit that he was after all but human and 
the possessor of a fault or two. Yes, I 
admit he was human, had the normal and 
natural frailties, but I insist that they were 
overweighed by the unusual 
showed in so many other ways. 

His record of official positions is in it- 
self sufficient evidence of real ability. Take 
the average college student and judge for 


traits he 
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yourself how many of the common or gar- 
den variety would have such a record as his 
set down in the books: Wabash College, 
A.B., 1883; a taste of “reading law” but 
quick decision that other courses would be 
followed with more satisfaction; part of a 
year at the New York State Library School 
at Albany; student services in the local 
Y.M.C.A. library; a year or two at New- 
berry ; a few years as librarian at Braddock, 
Pa.; 1895-1904 as organizer and librarian 
of one of the most significant libraries in 
the field at that time; a year or so in lead 
mining in Missouri; then a call to succeed 
as state librarian at Albany one of the most 
puzzling and turbulent and effective and in- 
dividualistic librarians of his time; chosen 
by the director of the (then fairly new) 
New York Public Library as assistant di- 
rector in 1908; director of the library after 
the death of Dr. Billings in 1913, holding 
that post until his retirement in 1934; presi- 
dent of the New York Library Club, the 
New York State Library Association, the 
American Library Association—a full half- 
century of public service. 

Yes, I admit I hear perhaps with a spirit 
of questioning or even of derision, “De mor- 
tuis nil nisi bonum.”’ I’ve said before that 
the man was normal and human, had some 
faults and weaknesses, but I repeat that the 
closer any of us came to him or worked for 
and with him the brighter and stronger and 
more lasting did and do his memories stand 
out now to mark the man’s strength rather 
He was exacting, of 
He was 


than his weaknesses. 
himself quite as much as of others. 
impatient, of weakness or unfaithfulness or 
insincerity. 

The more the younger generation can 
learn from him, the better for it and for the 
people it serves. Without question I’d say 
that Edwin Anderson’s name may well run 
along with Abou Ben Adhem’s as “one that 
loves his fellowmen.” 











Newbery and Caldecott Award 


Winners 


ELIZABETH A. GROVES 


HE YEAR 1946 saw the reappearance 

in print of a character briefly met 

with in Country-Stop—a character 
who so stirred the imagination of boys and 
girls that they wrote to the author asking 
what had happened to their new friend. 
Thus it was that when Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey wrote a whole book about the re- 
doubtable Miss Hickory the acclaim that 
resulted was instantaneous and loud and 
boys and girls were heard to quote her 
homely sayings with gusto. It was indeed 
fitting that on July 2, at the sixty-sixth an- 
nual meeting of the A.L.A., the highest 
honor that can be paid to any author of 
children’s books, that of receiving the New- 
bery Medal, was paid to Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey for her book, Miss Hickory. 

Now Miss Hickory is a doll, not a frag- 
ile pink and white doll, but a sturdy, homely 
one, fashioned from a New Hampshire ap- 
ple wood twig, with a hickory nut for her 
head. She is an astute character, wise, pep- 
pery, yet lovable; a character who never 


@ Miss Groves, a native of Victoria, B.C., Canada, 
attended the University of British Columbia and the 
University of Washington and has her library degree 
from Washington. She is now assistant professor at 
the School of Librarianship, University of Washington; 
before that was assistant librarian, San Jose State 
College; children’s librarian, Public Library, Win- 
netka, Ill.; assistant in charge of children’s books, 
The Booklist, A.L.A.; children’s librarian, Library 
Association of Portland and Brooklyn Public Library; 
and also worked as student assistant at the University 
of British Columbia Library and as part-time chil- 
dren’s librarian at the Seattle Public Library. She 
has been active in national and local library organiza- 
tions, and is vice chairman and will next year be chair- 
man of the Children’s Library Association of the Public 
Library Section of the Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People. 











Courtesy Viking Press 
From Miss Hickory 


minces words with her neighbors; who 
stands up to Crow but bows before his 
kindly wisdom ; who matches wits with Mr. 
T. Willard-Brown, the barnyard cat, but 
who nearly misses the animals’ Christmas 
procession because of her hardheaded atti- 
tude toward Squirrel. Boys and girls enter 
upon the long hard winter with Miss Hick- 
ory, sympathizing with her when she 1s 
evicted from her corncob house, with relief 
see her safely settled in her new home, an 
abandoned robin’s nest. It is her fearless 
nature that almost brings disaster on her, 
that goads half-starved Squirrel into eating 
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her succulent nut head, but it is this same 
fearlessness that leads her back to the apple 
tree and the robin’s nest, that aids her in 
climbing up boughs until finally she finds a 
notch into which she just fits, where the 
sap, stirring in her body, mingles with that 
of the McIntosh and she her 
destiny at last. 

Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, through her 
writings, has been known to boys and girls 
for many years. At an early age she began 
winning awards, the first being a cash prize 
from St. Nicholas in a story-writing contest. 
As a young woman she published also in 
The Youth’s Companion, traveled widely, 
and did both editorial and newspaper work. 
Boys and girls have enjoyed the stories in 
her collection, Tell Me a Birthday Story, 
have been intrigued with the childhood es- 
capades and achievements found in Children 
of the Handcrafts and Tops and Whistles. 
Homespun Playdays further helped span the 
gulf between boys and girls of today and 
their fellow playmates of another age, while 
this 


realizes 


Pioneer Art in America concluded 
vividly depicted series of accomplishments in 
the arts and crafts of early America. With 
Country-Stop younger boys and girls were 
given a glimpse of Carolyn Sherwin Bailey’s 


love of the country, of an originality and 





Courtesy Doubleday 


From The Little Island 
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fantasy that found its full flowering in Miss 
Hickory. 

To the illustrator has 
the most distinguished picture book of 
the year goes the Caldecott Medal. This, 
too, is the highest honor that can be paid an 
illustrator of children’s books, and this year 
it was presented to the young American 
artist, Leonard Weisgard, for his pictures in 
The Little Island. This is an exciting book, 
one full of lush, rich color, with pictures 
that vividly tell of the change of seasons on 
a little island in the ocean, of the clouds 
and the fog surrounding it, of spring when 
the birds come to nest and the seals seek a 
haven to rear their young, of summer and 
autumn and of the storms of winter lashing 
its rocks, of a kitten who inexplicably ap- 
pears and learns from a fish the story of the 
island. A book that is satisfying to handle, 
whose pictures give pleasure. 

Leonard Weisgard is young, full of vigor 
and a joy of living, who spent his boyhood 
in England and returned to America rich in 
youthful memories. He has been drawing 
for boys and girls for the past ten years, 
growing increasingly lavish in his use of 
color. The child of picture book age has 
enjoyed his illustrations in the several Noisy 
Books, has been calmed by his Night and 
Day, responded to the originality of his art 
work in Red Light, Green Light, appre- 
ciated the sturdiness of his dogs in Big Dog, 
Little Dog, and sympathized with Timid 
Timothy. He has illustrated books for 
older boys and girls too, outstanding being 
The Water Carrier’s Secret and the collec- 
tion of Shakespeare’s sonnets, Under the 
Greenwood Tree. His admiration of French 
and Russian picture books finds expression 


who created 


in his use of strong color in most of his art 
work for children. 

To both Carolyn Sherwin Bailey and 
Leonard Weisgard go the plaudits of the 
boys and girls of America. 








Two Outstanding Trustees Were Awarded 


Citations of Merit on July 3 





Mary E. Frayser 


ESTELLENE PAXTON WALKER 


HE SoUTH CAROLINA Library As- 
sociation is honored to present to 
librarians and library trustees of 

the American Library Association, Mary 
E. Frayser, chairman of the South Carolina 
State Library Board and outstanding li- 
brary trustee in South Carolina. Mary E. 
Frayser has made a conspicuous contribution 
to library development in South Carolina. 
It is largely due to her efforts that today 
thirty-two of South Carolina’s forty-six 
counties have county-wide library service, 
that a state library extension agency has 
been established to promote library develop- 
ment, and that South Carolina has excellent 
library laws. 
Mary E. 
came to South Carolina in 1912 to work 


Frayser is a Virginian who 


with the extension service of Winthrop 
College. Her first job was to promote com- 
munity improvement in rural and mill 
village communities. One of the greatest 
needs she discovered was for books and 
reading materials. Books and magazines 
were all but nonexistent in most homes she 
visited and in others the supply was far 


@.Miss Watker is at present executive secretary of 
the South Carolina State Library Board. She served 
five years with the Army library service, four years as 
post librarian at Fort Jackson, S.C., and one year as 
materials-supply librarian for the Army library pro 
gram in Europe. She went to the Army from the 
Lawson McGhee Library in Knoxville, Tenn., where 
she was head of the county department. She is a 
graduate of the University of Tennessee and of the 
Emory University Library School. 








from adequate. Realizing that any pro- 
gram for general adult education and com- 
munity recreation necessitated reading and 
the ready availability of reading material, 
she set herself the goal of public library 
service for every citizen of the state. 

When Miss Frayser began her work in 
South Carolina there was not a public 
library in the state worthy of the name. 
Charleston and a few other cities had sub- 
scription libraries from which, upon the 
payment of an annual fee, the patron could 
borrow books. A few reading rooms had 
been established and were being operated 
by the club women of the state, but they 
were far from being real libraries. Miss 
Frayser seized upon this interest in libraries 
shown by the women’s clubs and, using 
their interest and her own position in the 
various clubs, went to work for a state-wide 
system of libraries. Her goal was fourfold: 
a state bill permitting taxation for the sup- 
port of public libraries, a library associa- 
tion, the creation of a state library agency, 
and the development of state-wide library 
service. 

The passage in 1915 of a bill to permit 
taxation for the support of public libraries 
was the first step toward the realization of 
Miss Frayser’s library plans. She had be- 
gun work in 1913 on the commission bill 
and for fifteen years worked actively 
through her club affiliations for the passage 
of the bill. There was not a woman’s club 
in the state and few men’s clubs which did 
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Miss FRAYSER 


not have libraries on their legislative pro- 
gram. For years she served as library and 
education chairman in the South Carolina 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the State 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, the 
State Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, the American Home 
Economics Association, the South Carolina 
Home and the 
South Carolina Division of the American 
Association of University Women. Miss 


Frayser saw to it that libraries came first 


Economics Association, 


in every club program for civic improve- 
ment. 

In 1928, as the result of a survey made 
by Miss Frayser, Clemson College pub- 
lished the pamphlet, The Use of Leisure in 
Eight South Carolina Counties. The lack 
and the need of reading material which this 
study revealed was instrumental in arousing 
the interest of the legislature and resulted 
in the passage of a bill establishing the state 
library board as an extension agency, but 
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with no provision for support. Miss Frayser 
became a member of the first state library 
board and, through her efforts and the 
efforts of other board members, one thousand 
dollars was raised which was generously 
matched by the Rosenwald Foundation. 
From 1929 until 1932 the board was able 
to employ a trained library field worker, 
but in 1933, due to the general depression, 
funds were cut off. The work of the field 
of the board resulted in the 
of a research bulletin by the 


agent and 
publication 
experiment station of Clemson College en- 
titled Libraries of South Carolina. ‘This 
bulletin emphasized the lack of libraries and 
the reading needs of the entire state and 
aroused so much public interest that a meet- 
ing of leading citizens was called by the 
president of Clemson College to discuss 
South Carolina’s library needs and to plan 
methods of meeting them. The meeting 
resulted in the formation of the citizen’s 
which Mary E. 


Frayser became vice president. 


library association of 


Campaign During Depression 


URING THE lean years of the depression 

Miss Frayser continued her campaign 
for free public libraries through her chair- 
manships in various organizations and 
through the citizen’s library association of 
which she eventually became president. 
The W.P.A. program seemed to offer an 
opportunity for library development, and 
days after the director of women’s 
was appointed for South Carolina, 
Miss Frayser had appealed to her for a 
state The 
eventual establishment of a library division 
of W.P.A. gave tremendous impetus to 


three 
work 


library program in W.P.A. 


library work in the state. 

In 1936 the State Library Bill of 1929 
was revised and the revision passed by the 
state legislature. “T'wo years later Miss 
Frayser managed to secure one thousand 
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dollars from the state and Helen Gordon 
Stewart was brought to the state for five 
months of survey and recommendation. 
When notice was received that the 
W.P.A. would go out of existence in the 
spring of 1943, Miss Frayser immediately 
planned to salvage the library progress 
made under W.P.A. by securing a state 
appropriation for the work of the state 
library board. She enlisted the help of 
every organization in the state and through 
a vigorous campaign managed to secure an 
emergency appropriation of three thousand 
dollars to operate the state board from 
April until July 1943 when the legislature’s 
appropriation of fifteen thousand dollars 
would become available. Since that date 


the appropriation for the state library board 
has been increased annually. This year 
(1947) the legislature more than doubled 
the previous amounts. 

Miss Frayser would be the last person in 
the state to say that hers has been a one- 
man job. She has had the interested co- 
operation of a large group of organizations 
and friends of libraries, but hers have been 
the drive, the unflagging enthusiasm, and 
the determination that have made the li- 
brary program of South Carolina a reality. 
The thirty-two county libraries, the city and 
town libraries of the state, the school li- 
brary program, and the state library board 
owe their existence in a large part to her 
untiring work. 


Thomas H. McKaig 


Haroitp S. HACKER 


HOMAS H. McKaic is a community- 

minded man. He lives in Ham- 

burg, N.Y., a residential community 
of five thousand population about fifteen 
miles from Buffalo. He has been a prac- 
ticing consulting architectural engineer with 
offices in Buffalo since 1922. No large con- 
struction job has been completed in the 
Western New York area without Mr. Mc- 
Kaig’s being engaged as consultant. But 
he has not let his engineering career absorb 
all of his energy. He has been chairman 
of the Red Cross drive in Hamburg for 
four years. He has served as village trustee 
in Hamburg and as a member of the Ham- 


@ Mr. Hacker has been director of public relations 
at the Grosvenor Library in Buffalo, N.Y., since 1941. 
He is now president of the New York Library Associa- 
tion which nominated Mr. McKaig. He graduated 
from Canisius College and received his library training 
at the University of Buffalo Library School. 








burg ration board. He has been chairman 
of the Hamburg Town Planning Board for 
six years and recently was elected president 
of the Board of Trustees of the Presby- 
terian Church in that village. Mr. Me- 
Kaig’s chief interest has been and is the 
improvement of public library service. 
Mr. McKaig’s library activities have 
been on such varied levels that his friends 
often wonder how he can devote sufficient 
time to his business. Originally he was 
simply a trustee of the Free Library of the 
Village of Hamburg. While serving as 
trustee in Hamburg he began to realize that 
effective all-around library service cannot 
be provided by small village libraries, no 
matter how well supported they may be, 
unless these libraries have ready access to 
the books and personnel of a much larger 
library system. He became very much in- 
terested in the possibilities of county-wide 
library service. When in 1944 the Board 
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of Supervisors of Erie County first con- 
sidered the possibility of a county library, 
Mr. McKaig went to work to get the sup- 
port of his fellow trustees throughout the 
county. At the invitation of the Hamburg 
library board, trustees from all parts of the 
county met in Hamburg to discuss the pos- 
sibilities which might arise from any action 
by the board of supervisors. Before the 
group could take action, however, the proj- 
ect was dropped by the board of supervisors. 

Nevertheless, at this meeting of the vil- 
lage trustees in Hamburg it became clear 
to Mr. McKaig and to the others that each 
As a 


result, the group then formed the Erie 


had many problems common to all. 


County Library Association, mainly for 
trustees. ‘The association has had quarterly 
meetings ever since and has taken up such 
problems as finances, state reports, legal 
status of various association libraries, and 
public relations. Mr. McKaig was elected 
the first president of the association and has 


Mr. McKaic 
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continued in that capacity to the present. 
He has been trying to interest trustees in 
other counties to form similar organizations, 
and he wrote an article for the March 1947 
issue of the Wilson Library Bulletin de- 
scribing activities in Erie County. 

In the spring of 1947 the Board of Su- 
pervisors of Erie County again considered 
the possibility of establishing a county-wide 
Mr. McKaig lost little 


time in offering the services of the Erie 


library system. 


County Library Association to the leaders 
of the county government. He called a 
special meeting of the Erie County Library 
Association to discuss the board of super- 
visors’ proposals and invited Mrs. Gretchen 
Knief Schenk, currently research associate 
of the state department of education 
and Mrs. John Moore, Ohio 
county librarian, to speak to the group on 
the advantages of a county-wide system. 
The Erie County Library Association in- 
dorsed the county library proposals. Since 
that time he has been very active in pre- 


former 


senting the trustees’ point of view to the 
public and to county government leaders. 
Mr. McKaig has been appointed president 
of the Erie County Library Board. 

Mr. McKaig has not confined his activi- 
ties merely to village and county levels. He 
has been an active member of the Legislative 
Committee of the New York Library As- 
sociation for the past three years. He is 
chairman of that committee during the 
present year, when the association com- 
pleted its legislative campaign to secure an 
additional two million dollars for state aid 
for public libraries Mr. McKaig gave 
much of his time and counsel to this cam- 
paign which, though unsuccessful, has done 
much to make state leaders aware of the 
desperate problems of public libraries. Mr. 
McKaig also is serving as New York State 
coordinator for the A.L.A. federal relations 


program. 











Conte rence News 


TOTAL of 2637 librarians registered 
at the sixty-sixth annual conference 
of the American Library Associa- 

tion in San Francisco, June 29-July 5. All 
states of the United States, the District of 
Columbia, Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, Argen- 
Australia, Bolivia, Chile, 
China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 


tina, Brazil, 


England, France, (Guatemala, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Philippines, 
South Africa, Uruguay, and Venezuela, as 
well as UNESCO, were represented in the 
attendance. Mlost of those attending from 
the Latin American countries had been 
representatives of their countries at the As- 
sembly of Librarians of the Americas at the 
Library of Congress in the spring. 

Most reports indicated that this was one 
of the most enjoyable conferences for years, 
and, of course, a major reason for the success 
of the meetings was the grand cooperation 
and hard work turned in by the members of 
the local committees, headed by Laurence J. 
Clarke, librarian of the San Francisco Public 
Library. In addition to the local committee, 
all Californians seemed eager to make the 
visits of the many eastern librarians pleasant 
ones. In addition to the lovely weather, nice 
local people, and interesting and instructive 
meetings, the most-talked-of feature of the 
conference was the number «uf very good eat- 
ing places not far from the Civic Auditorium. 
All in all, we believe that most delegates to 
the conference felt that it was a success. 

Chairmen of the several local committees 
which arranged for many of the behind-the- 
scenes workings of the conference deserve 
special mention. One of the nicest events 
of the week was the concert and reception 
on the opening night. Mrs. Evelyn Steel 
Little, president of the California Library 
Association, was chairman of the State and 


Local Hospitality Committee and did a 
grand job of seeing that visitors to the city 
were able to see and do as much as possible, 
Mrs. J. Henry Mohr, chairman of the Trus- 
tees Section, arranged for a varied and enjoy- 
able time for the trustees who attended. 
Margaret Girdner, chairman of the Enter- 
tainments, Visits, and Tours Committee, 
organized several tours of the city and sur- 
rounding area for the free afternoon. Joseph 
J. Allen, chairman of the Publicity Com- 
mittee, made arrangements for local radio 
programs on the conference and prepared in 
advance for sympathetic coverage of con- 
ference news by the local newspapers. Fran- 
ces Katherine Langpaap, chairman of the 
Registration and Local Information Com- 
mittee, supplied the registration and local 
information desks with personnel from local 
libraries for a major part of the coverage 
of the desks. Harriet Collopy, chairman of 
the Equipment and Meeting Rooms Com- 
mittee, arranged for the supplying of desks 
and chairs for the offices and official desks and 
secured meeting rooms and worked with the 
Headquarters Office on scheduling the meet- 
ings. Her committee’s work was compli- 
cated this year by the fact that many of the 
meeting rooms usually available free were 
this year available at a fee. She did a grand 
job of finding rooms for which there was 
little or no charge. Geraldine Whitney, 
chairman of the Finance Committee, secured 
from local organizations and_ individuals 
money for those activities sponsored by the 
local committees, among them the very suc- 
cessful reception mentioned earlier. 


Executive Board Membership 


The Executive Board appointed Jasmine 
Britton, City Schools, Los Angeles, to serve 
as a member of the board for a term end- 
ing with the 1948 conference. Miss Brit- 
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CONFERENCE NEWS 


ton is replacing Gerhard R. Lomer, who 
resigned from the board. 

Edgar S. Robinson, Public Library, Van- 
couver, B.C., Canada, was selected by the 
Executive Board to serve on the board ¢ur- 
ing 1947-48 to fill the unexpired term of 
£. W. McDiarmid, who was elected First 
Vice President of A.L.A. 


Thanks to Foundations 


The Council expressed its appreciation 
to the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
for generous financial support for: 

1. The public library inquiry 

2. Publication of the proceedings of the 
Princeton conference 

3. Support of advisory. services to public 
libraries on circulation of informational films. 


The Council recorded its appreciation to 
the Rockefeller Foundation for making pos- 
sible the continuation of the A.L.A. In- 
ternational Relations Office in Washington 
for the year 1948. 


Letter Awards 


The Letter Librarian Award of one 
hundred dollars, given by Mrs. Ada Me- 
Cormick, editor and publisher of Letter 
magazine, of Tucson, Ariz., was presented 
at the Third General Session to Natalie 
Mayo, head of the Children’s Department 
The 


award is presented to a librarian ‘whose 


of the San Francisco Public Library. 


work especially exemplifies the way librar- 
ians use their professional skill to give to 
all, the tools of life; the award states that 
it is given “for the humanizing of knowl- 
edge.” 

The Letter Library Award of one hun- 
dred dollars was presented at the Third 
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General Session to the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, “for initiative and co- 
operation in world patriotism.” It 
presented for the participation of the whole 
Enoch Pratt staff in the outstanding com- 


was 


munity project which publicized the re- 
sults of the atomic bomb. 


John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards 


The John Cotton Dana _ Publicity 
Awards, sponsored by the Wilson Library 
Bulletin and the A.L.A. Public Relations 
Committee, were presented at the Third 
General Session to the following libraries: 


For libraries with population up to 25,000 
—George Amos Memorial Library, Gillette, 
Wyo., Margaret E. Archibald, librarian. 

For libraries with population of 25,000- 
100,000—Santa Barbara Public Library, 
Howard M. Rowe, librarian, and South Chi- 
cago Branch, Chicago Public Library, Mrs. 
Evelyn M. Wolter, librarian (a double 
award). 

For libraries of 100,000-200,000 population 
—Des Moines Public Library, Forrest S. 
Spaulding, librarian. 

For libraries with population over 200,000 
—Minneapolis Public Library, Sarah L. Wal- 
lace, administrative assistant. 

For school libraries—Harley School Li- 
brary, Rochester, N.Y., Mrs. Ada D. Kane, 
librarian. 

For miscellaneous library groups—Mich- 
igan State Library, Lansing, John G. Lorenz, 
assistant state librarian. 

Special award for a campaign for increased 
support—St. Louis Public Library, Josephine 
B. Farrington, chief of the public relations 
department. 

Honorable mention for evidence of close 
association with professional groups—Car- 
negie Library of Homestead, Munhall, Pa., 
Catherine J. Butler, librarian, and Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Stewart, publicity chairman, Friends 
of Libraries. 








A.L.A. NEWS 


New ALL. A. Officers 


AT THE Fourth General Session at San 
Francisco the report of the Elections Com- 
mittee was presented and those elected who 
were present were introduced. Paul North 
Rice, New York Public Library, as last 
year’s First Vice President and President- 
Elect, automatically became president. The 
new officers are: 


E. W. McDiarmid, University of Minne- 
sota Library, First Vice President and Presi- 
dent-Elect 

Elizabeth D. Briggs, Cleviiand Public Li- 
brary, Second Vice President 

Harold F. Brigham, State Library, Indian- 
apolis, Treasurer 


‘The two new members of the Executive 
Board, for the term expiring 1951, are: 


Helen M. Harris, Lawson McGhee Li- 
brary, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Mabel Louise Conat, Detroit Public Li- 


brary 


The new members of the Council, for 
the term expiring in i951, are: 


Frances Hamerton Kelly, Carnegie Library 
School, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh 

Jack Dalton, Alderman Library, University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville 

Miriam Matthews, Washington 
Branch, Public Library, Los Angeles 

Ralph T. Esterquest, University of Denver 
Library 

Mrs. Frances Clarke Sayers, New York 
Public Library 

James E. Gourley, Public Library, Tulsa, 
Okla. 


Irving 


Suggestions, Please 
Tue A.L.A. Nominating Committee is 


necessarily a small group. However, to 


make its recommendations widely repre- 
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Midwinter Conference 
January 29-February 1 





sentative of the feeling of the Association in 
choosing candidates for office, it needs the 
helpful suggestions of members everywhere, 
All members are therefore invited to send 
recommendations, together with a brief 
statement about the prospective candidates’ 
qualifications, to any member of the com- 
mittee before August 15, so selections may 
be made, candidates’ permission secured, and 
the entire slate forwarded to the 4.L.A. 
Bulletin by November 1. Members of the 
committee are Carleton B. Joeckel, Alice L. 
Jewett, Sarah L. Jones, Margaret Jean 
Ward. 

RatpH A. ULveE.inc, Chairman 

Detroit Public Librery 


Library School 100 Per Cent 


ALL MEMBERS Of the class in the Depart- 
ment of Librarianship of Marywood Col- 
lege are members of the A.L.A., according 
to the records of the A.L.A. Membership 
Department. 


A.L.A. Receives Film Library Grant 


Mrs. Patricia O. BLair has been ap- 
pointed library film advisor of the A.L.A. 
to assist in a program to extend library film 
services throughout the country. The 
project is made possible through a two-year 
grant to the A.L.A. from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. Mrs. Blair was 
formerly head of the Film Bureau, Cleve- 
land Public Library. Mrs. Blair spoke at 
an audio-visual conference for librarians at 
the State University of Iowa on June 20. 
She appeared on the program of the San 
Francisco Film Institute on June 29. 

Mrs. Blair will consult with library staffs 
and library boards which wish to consider 
establishing and extending film services. 
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Proposed Amendments to the 
A.L.A. Constitution 


The Council on Dec. 28, 1946, and on July 4, 1947, approved an amendment to the 
Constitution, Article 1X, Section 1. 

Note: The Council directed that this amendment be submitted to the membership by 
ballot printed in the 4.L.4. Bulletin within two months after second vote in Council, 
July 4, 1947. Sixty days after the 4.L.A4. Bulletin containing the ballot has been mailed 
the vote shall be closed and counted and the result of the vote announced in the 4.L.4. 
Bulletin. Vote in the squares provided, sign, tear off, and mail before October 4 to the 


Executive Secretary, American Library Association, 70 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 


ARTICLE IX. Endowment Funds 


Sec. 1. All receipts from life memberships 
ant all gifts for endowment purposes shall, 
subject to conditions attached thereto, consti- 
tute endowment funds. Such funds shall, sub- 
ject to conditions legally incident thereto, be 
in the custody of three trustees, one of whom 
shall be elected by the Executive Board an- 
nually to hold office for three years from the 
date of his election and until his successor 
shall be elected. Jf any trustee resigns, dies, 
becomes incapacitated, or is removed during 
his term of office, a successor may be elected 
by a@ majority vote of the Executive Board at 
any meeting, and such successor shall serve 
for the remainder of the term of the original 
trustee and until his successor shall be elected. 
The trustees shall have authority to hold, 
invest, reinvest, disburse, and otherwise deal 
with endowment funds in accordance with 


Yes [] 


= 


Signature .. 


such (powers) directions as may be (granted) 
given them by the Executive Board of the 
Association. The principal of and income 
from endowment funds shall be expended un- 
der the direction of the Executive Board but no 
such expenditure shall be made except in ac- 
cordance with any conditions (made) imposed 
by the donors of any of such funds nor for 
any purposes which are not in consonance with 
the approved policy of the Association nor 
shall principal be expended unless expressly 
permitted by the terms of the gift, or any 
amendment or modification thereof. No ac- 
tion shall be taken with reference to invest- 
ment, reinvestment, or other principal trans- 
action with respect to securities held in the 
endowment fund except upon (the) a resolu- 
tion adopted by or written order signed by a 
majority of the trustees. 


No (] 


* Words to be added to original article are in italics; those to be deleted are in parentheses. 
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Positions 


Veteran, single. Presently employed, seeks ad- 
ministrative or reference position. B.S. in L.S. 
and M.A. in subject field. Experienced in public, 
university, and college libraries. B3 


Position wanted: Library school graduate with 
four years’ medical library experience desires 
position in same or similar field. Agg 


Librarian with fourteen years’ experience in 
school, administrative, and public library work 
desires position in eastern United States. Avail- 
able immediately. Bq. 


Trained librarian, male, four years’ experience 
acquisitions, documents, reference, in university 
library, wants university or college position, 
preferably in acquisitions. Bs. 


Cataloger, especially for serials and documents 
work. Write: Librarian, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y. 


Wanted: Cataloger, salary, $2500-up (9 
months), depending on experience and training. 
Midwest teachers college; enrolment, 1400. Br 


Wanted: Assistant Cataloger, Order Librarian. 
Professional training, knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages, experience desirable. Apply to Librar- 
ian, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 


Wanted: Reference librarian, graduate of an 
accredited library school. Salary, $2400. High- 
land Park Public Library, Highland Park, II]. 


Wanted: Music librarian. Work includes 
cataloging and supervision of one cataloger, edit- 
ing of concert programs, compilations of bibliog- 
raphies, music reference. Qualifications: know]l- 
edge of library method, Spanish, music. Salary 


begins at $2980. Apply at Pan American Union 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Wanted: Two professionally trained libra- 
rians, one as cataloger, one as children’s librarian 
in demonstration school. State library training, 
experience, education, and _ salary expected, 
Write National College of Education, Evanston, 
Ill. 


Wanted: Professionally trained librarians for 
Midwest public library. Circulation, reference, 
and branch work. Beginning salary, $2100-$2340, 
depending upon qualifications. 40-hour week and 
annual salary increases. Bé6. 


Position open for head librarian in the 
Carnegie Public Library. When making applica- 
tion please include names of references. Send 
application to A. R. Inman, Coleraine, Minn, 


Enoch Pratt Free Library will accept applica- 
tions from experienced library school graduates 
for the following vacancies: Administrative as- 
sistant in industry and science department with 
reference experience and subject knowledge. 
Minimum of three years’ experience in subject 
field required. Beginning salary of $2720 with 
increase to $3200, Jan. 1, 1948. Merit increases 
to $3700. Assistant to director of work with 
young people, with minimum of three years’ ex- 
perience in young people’s work, experienced in 
book talks and public speaking. Beginning salary 
of $2720 with increase to $30c0, Jan. 1, 1948. 
Merit increases to $3500. Also for assistant in 
catalog department at $2500. Merit increases to 
$3000. Apply for application form to Director of 
Personnel, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 1. 


Wanted: Professionally trained librarian for 
public library position. Apply to Mrs. F. J. 
Scholtz, 312 1 Ave., S.E., Watertown, S.D. 


i a cca 
Notices by A.L.A. personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of fifty cents 


a line; minimum one dollar and a half. 


Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. Pay- 


ment should not be made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 

Advertisements offering less than $2100, the minimum salary recommended by the A.L.A. Coun- 
cil, are accepted after advertisers have been reminded that $2100 is the minimum recommended by 
A.L.A., and that it is difficult to fill positions at that figure. 

Sa a a a a eee 





Lf NLEss you are a life member or 


have paid for 1947 in advance, 
your dues are due. 

The Executive Board is asking for 
increased funds to finance requests for 
services needed from A.L.A. Some of 
these funds must come from additional] 
members. 

Do you know librarians, trustees, or 
institutions that are not membefs but 
should be? You are urged as an 
A.L.A. member to extend an invitation 
without delay. The Association’s 
program of service deserves support. 
You can work for it by sending at least 
one new membership when you send 
your own dues. 

Membership blanks and leaflets will 
be sent to you or to prospective mem- 
bers on your request to the Member- 
ship Office. 


2 
American Library Association 


50 East Huron Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 








SOURCES a —| 


posters 


‘with brief evaluations 
prepared for schools and libraries by 
specialists in pictorial materials 


Consideration has been given to the needs of school and public libraries 
of all sizes in the selection of the pictorial material reviewed in the October 
issue of Subscription Books Bulletin, a special issue devoted to THE 
LIBRARY’S PICTURE COLLECTION. Specific picture, «hart, and poster 
series have been evaluated by such criteria as photographic clarity, truth- 
ful color, appropriate size, the continuity of pictures or charts in sets, 
authenticity, and the kind and amount of printed information which 
helps to interpret the pictures. 30 double-column pages, containing 26 
reviews and 53 worth-while sources of pictorial materials. 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN 
October, 1946 dE 


UBLISHED quarterly by the American Library Association, the 
Subscription Books Bulletin is prepared by a voluntary committee 
of Librarians who base their evaluations on a careful and analy- 
tical examination of the books. Unbiased, critical reviews of en- 





cyclopedias, dictionaries, atlases, and other reference works make it a 
: reliable source of information and an invaluable service to every com- 
munity. Each review tells why the book is recommended or not rec- 
ommended. This special issue of Subscription Books Bulletin is the fourth 
of a series. The third, still available, is Maps, Map Series, and Map Serv- 
ices, October 1945; it may be purchased at the regular price of 50c per 
issue. Yearly subscription, $2.00. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO 11 
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